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UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Volume XVI July 1945 Number 1 


SUMMARY 


Annual Crime Trends, 1931-44 


During the 14-year period 1931-44, decreases were reflected in 
murder, negligent manslaughter, robbery, burglary, and auto theft. 
Increases occurred in rape, aggravated assault, and larceny. The 
major portion of the decreases occurred in the early part of the 14- 
year period. The reductions for robbery and auto theft were very 
substantial, amounting to 47.7 percent and 42.9 percent, respectively. 
For the other classifications, the decreases were less marked but they 
were significant. 

Offenses of rape were up 110.9 percent and aggravated assault 37.7 
percent. Larceny was the only property crime to reflect an increase 
during the period, and the upswing amounted to 11.1 percent. 


Offenses Known to the Police, January-June, 1944—45 
According to the reports of 392 cities, the first half of 1945 witnessed 
an 8.4 percent increase in crime over the first 6 months of 1944. The 


following increases were reported: Murder, 4.3 percent; rape, 9.0 per- 
cent; robbery, 10.0 percent; aggravated assault, 11.3 percent; burglary, 
12.1 percent; larceny, 7.9 percent; auto theft, 4.6 percent. Negligent 
manslaughter showed a decline of 1.6 percent. 

Supplemental information from 288 cities dincloced that forcible 
rapes increased 13.2 percent, whereas statutory violations (no force 
used—victim under age of consent) increased 8.7 percent during the 
first half of 1945. Highway robberies were up 12.3 percent and rob- 
beries of oil stations, 75.8 percent. Bank robberies increased 257 
percent. 

Value of Property Stolen, January-June, 1944-45 

Not only did the number of crimes show an increase but also the 
value of property stolen per offense went up. The increases in the 
total value of property stolen are as follows: Robbery, 59 percent; 
burglary, 31.2 percent; larceny, 20.7 percent; and auto theft, 11.1 
percent. 

In both 1944 and 1945 the police recovered 96.6 percent of the 
automobiles stolen. Exclusive of automobiles, the percentage of 
recovered property was 26.2 in the first half of 1944 and 24.3 in 1945. 
Crime Rates, January-June, 1945 

The Pacific States reported the highest number of robberies, burg- 
laries, larcenies, and auto thefts in proportion to population. The 
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highest murder rate was reported in the East South Central States, 
and the highest aggravated assault rate in the South Atlantic States. 

Average figures for the cities divided according to size disclosed 
that with two exceptions the larger cities experience more offenses 
per unit of population than the smaller communities. The compilation 
also indicates that the predominance of crime in the larger cities is 
accentuated in the more serious types of crimes, such as*murder and 
robbery. 
Rural Crime Trends, January-June, 1944-45 

Rural crimes were up 10.6 percent in the first half of 1945. In- 
creases for individual classifications were as follows: Murder, 14.0 
percent; negligent manslaughter, 23.7 percent; rape, 22.5 percent; 
robbery, 14.0 percent; aggravated assault, 29.5 percent; burglary, 
14.7 percent; larceny, 5.8 percent; and auto theft, 4.7 percent. 
Persons Arrested, January-June, 1945 


The 270,739 persons arrested and fingerprinted in the first half of 
1945 constituted a 14.2 percent increase over the first half of 1944. 
Male arrests increased 15.4 percent, while female arrests were up 8.3 
percent. Persons under 21 years of age numbered 21.4 percent of 
the total arrested and fingerprinted. Such youths constituted 39.6 
percent of those charged with crimes against property. Age 17 pre- 
dominated in the frequency of male arrests and age 22 for females. 
There was an increase of 9.8 percent in arrests of males under 21 
years of age, but a decreasé of 5.4 percent in arrests of girls under 21. 

More than half (52.1 percent) of the persons represented already had 
fingerprint cards on file at the FBI. For males the percentage 
having prior records was 55.5 and for females, 34.8. Of the total 
persons arrested and fingerprinted, 56.8 percent were arrested outside 
of their state of birth. 

Offenses Cleared by Arrest, 1944 


During 1944, 28.5 percent of all offenses were cleared by arrest. 
The percentages for individual offenses ranged from 23.2 for larceny 
to 90.8 for murder. Figures for the remaining classifications are as 
follows: Negligent manslaughter, 81.5 percent; rape, 74.8 percent; 
robbery, 38.7 percent; aggravated assault, 75.7 percent; burglary, 
31.6 percent; auto theft, 24.4 percent. 

Persons Found Guilty, 1944 


Approximately 82 percent of the persons charged by the police 
with violations during 1944 were found guilty. This is somewhat 
higher than the 80 percent found guilty in 1943, but in 1944 there 
were decreases in the percentage of persons found guilty for most 
offense classes with the exception of traffic violations. The percent- 
age of persons found guilty during 1944 ranges from 46.3 percent for 
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persons charged with negligent manslaughter to 87.3 percent for those 
charged with driving while intoxicated. 


Police Employees, April 30, 1945 


‘The decrease in police personnel noted during prior war years 
continued in 1945. Cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants reported 
a deerease of 3.1 percent in police employees as compared with 1944, 
and a decline of 8.2 percent compared with 1942. The reduction in 
police personnel during the past few years has been rather general 
throughout the United States. On the average, the number of em- 
ployees per 1,000 inhabitants varies from 1.18 in the East South Cen- 
tral States to 1.96 in the Middle Atlantic States. Figures for indi- 
vidual cities are presented in the bulletin. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSES 


The term “offenses known to the police” is designed to include those 
crimes designated as part I classes of the uniform classification occur- 
ring within the police jurisdiction, whether they become known to the 
police through reports of police officers, of citizens, of prosecuting or 
court officials, or otherwise. They are confined to the following group 
of seven classes of grave offenses, shown by experience to be those most 
generally and completely reported to the police: Criminal homicide, 
including (a) murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, and (6) manslaugh- 
ter by negligence; rape; robbery; aggravated assault; burglary—break- 
ing or entering; larceny—theft; and auto theft. The figures contained 
herein include also the number of attempted crimes of the designated 
classes. In other words, an attempted burglary or robbery, for ex- 
ample, is reported in the bulletin in the same manner as if the crime 
had been completed. Attempted murders, however, are reported as 
aggravated assaults. 

“Offenses known to the police” include, therefore, all of the above 
offenses, including attempts, which are reported by the law-enforce- 
ment agencies of contributing communities and not merely arrests or 
cleared cases. Offenses committed by juveniles are included in the 
same manner as those known to have been committed by adults, 
regardless of the prosecutive action. Complaints which upon inves- 
tigation are learned to be groundless are not included in the tabulations 
which follow. 

In publishing the data sent in by chiefs of police in different cities, 
the F BI does not vouch for their accuracy. They are given out as 
current information which may throw some light on problems of 
crime and criminal-law enforcement. 

In compiling the tables, returns which were apparently incomplete 
or otherwise defective were excluded. 

In the last section of this bulletin may be found brief definitions of 
part I and II offense classifications. 


MONTHLY REPORTS 


Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Population 

Generally speaking, crime rates vary directly with the size of the 
cities represented; the larger cities on the average have the higher 
crime rates. It is, of course, true that exceptions will be found in the 
figures for individual cities, but this results from a variety of other 
factors which also affect the crime rate of a community. 

Table 1 discloses that cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants 
experience more offenses per unit of population than the smaller cities. 
Exceptions to this statement appear in the figures for cities with 50,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants, where the crime rate for aggravated assault 
is in excess of that for cities over 100,000 in population, and the 
larceny figure is higher than for cities over 250,000 in population. 
Also, for cities with from 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, the larceny 
rate is higher-than for cities over 250,000 in population. 

The data in table 1 are presented to enable police administrators 
and other interested individuals to compare local crime rates with the 
national average for cities of approximately the same size. Similar 
average figures for cities divided both as to size and location may be 
found in table 8. 

The widest range between the lowest and highest crime rates for a 
single offense class appearing in table 1 is found for robbery, the 
figures ranging from 10.2 per 100,000 inhabitants for group VI cities 
to 33.1 for group I cities. The next widest range appears in the figures 
for manslaughter by negligence, from 0.80 for group VI to 2.34 for 
group I. For murder, group V cities were low with a rate of 1.39 and 
group II cities were high with a rate of 3.23. For the remaining offense 
classes the range is somewhat narrower, the highest crime rate being 
slightly more than double the lowest crime rate for any of the six 
groups of cities represented, with the exception of larceny, where the 
highest rate was less than double the lowest figure. These figures 
justify the observation that on the average the predominance of crime 
in the larger cities is accentuated in the more serious types of crimes. 
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TABLE 1.—Offenses known to ce, soo to June, dition 1946; ber 
and rete yer 100,000 whebiten (4 groups =e 


[Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 


Criminal homi- 
cid: 


GROUP I 


35 cities over 250, 7 total popu- 
— 29, 611,817 
ber of 


55 cities, aa to 250,000; total 


650: : 
Number of offenses known . 


GROUP II 
“ee 50,000 to eenaee: total 
Remaber of offenses known. 


211 a 44 to 50,000; total 


+ of offenses known... 
Rate per 100,000. 


_ GROUP V 
557 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total 
po 469,636: 


TOTAL, GROUPS I-VI 
a ae: total population, 
maker of offenses known... . 19, 496 
000 le 8 


1 The number of offenses heft are based on re; as follows: Grou 
ulation . a7 cities . 


I, 33 cities, total po; jes, total population, 57,990,160, 
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Trends in Offenses Known to the Police, January-June 1944-45 


Table 2, based upon the reports of police departments in 392 cities 
with a combined population of 51,054,723, reflects an 8.4 percent 
increase in crime during the first half of 1945 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

The compilation discloses increases for all offense classes except 
negligent manslaughter, where there is a decrease of 1.6 percent. The 
increases for the remaining offense classes range from 4.3 percent for 
murder to 12.1 percent for burglary. 

There are 412 cities in the United States with population in excess 
of 25,000. Since 392 of these cities, including the most populous com- 
munities, are represented in table 2, the figures reported therein are 
obviously representative of the current trends in the volume of urban 
crime. A similar tabulation reflecting current rural crime trends may 
be found in table 13. 

The 1944 figures for murder, robbery, burglary, and larceny were 
somewhat below the prewar averages, but the increases shown in the 
1945 figures for these offenses indicate a swing back to, or in excess of, 
the prewar average figures. For rape, aggravated assault, and auto 
theft the 1944 figures were above the prewar averages, and the in- 
creases shown in 1945 reveal a continuation of the upward trend in 
those types of crimes. Cases of negligent manslaughter in 1945 were 
substantially at the prewar level. 


TABLE 2.—Offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in population, January— 
June 1944-45 


[392 cities, total population 51,054,723; based on 1940 decennial census] 


Number of of- 
fenses—January- Change 
June 


1945 Number | Percent 


Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter . 
anslaughter by negligence . 


Aggravated assault 
Burglary 
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Annual Crime Trends, 1931-44 


During 1931-44 decreases were reflected in five of the classifications 
on which monthly reports are made by police departments throughout 
the United States, and increases were shown in three types of crimes. 
Murder, negligent manslaughter, robbery, burglary, and auto theft 
showed substantial decreases. On the other hand, rape, aggravated 
assault, and larceny reflected increases. 
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The compilations presented in tables 3-5 are based on monthly 
reports received from the police departments of 220 cities, each with 
population in excess of 25,000. Identical cities are represented in 
the figures for each of the 14 years. 

The largest reductions occurred in robberies and auto thefts, 
Robberies decreased from 26,937 in 1931 to 14,101 in 1944, a decrease 
of 47.7 percent. Most of this decrease occurred in the early part of 
the 14-year period. During 1931-34, the yearly average for robbery 
was 24,125 and this figure dropped to 17,022 during 1935-39, a 
decrease of 29.4 percent. The annual average for this type of crime 
during 1940-44 was 15,142, a decrease of 11.0 percent as compared 
with 1935-39, and a decrease of 37.2 percent as compared with 1931-34. 

Auto thefts decreased from 119,052 in 1931 to 68,009 in 1944, a 
reduction of 42.9 percent. Here too the major portion of the decrease 
occurred in the early part of the 14-year period. The yearly average 
for 1935-39 was 34.4 percent lower than for 1931-34. The annual 
average for 1940-44 declined 6.4 percent as compared with the pre- 
ceding 5-year period, but was 38.6 percent below the yearly average 
for 1931-34. It may be significant to note, however, that the auto 
theft figures for 1943 and 1944 are substantially in excess of the 
figures for 1938-42. 

The yearly average for murder during 1940-44 was 16.4 percent 
below the annual average for 1931-34. A similar comparison reflects 
the following decreases: Manslaughter by negligence, 11.6 percent, 
and burglary, 12.3 percent. In all instances the major portion of the 
decrease occurred in the early part of the 14-year period, with com- 
paratively small reductions occurring in the later years. 

Offenses of rape increased from 1,649 in 1931 to 3,477 in 1944, an 
increase of 110.9 percent. The upward trend in this crime classifi- 
cation was apparent throughout the 14-year period but was most 
pronounced during 1940-44. 

Aggravated assaults increased from 13,857 in 1931 to 19,077 in 
1944, an increase of 37.7 percent. The annual figures for this crime 
classification show little variation from 1931 through 1940, but be- 
ginning in 1941 a sharp upswing occurred. 

Of the offenses against property, larceny is the only one to show an 
increase over the 14-year period. Reported larcenies numbered 
216,754 in 1931 and 240,736 in 1944, an increase of 11.1 percent. 
The peak year for larceny offenses was 1940 with 283,143 violations 
reported. This figure dropped slightly to 281,850 in 1941, and there 
were additional decreases in 1942-44. However, the annual average 
number of larcenies for 1940-44 was 14.9 percent above the yearly 
average for 1931-34 and 6.4 percent above the corresponding figure 
for 1935-39. 
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Table 4 includes data for the 220 cities divided into four groups 
according to size, and table 5 is composed of compilations for the same 
cities divided into nine groups according to location. These com- 
pilations enable interested individuals to study crime trends for each 
of the various groups. 

In order to summarize the trends reflected by the yearly figures for 
1931-44, they are presented in table 3 in the form of three sets of 
averages. The first column represents the average of the four yearly 
figures for 1931-34; the second column represents the average of the 
five yearly figures for 1935-39; and the third column represents the 
average of the five yearly figures for 1940-44. 

Tables 4 and 5 present two sets of population figures for the various 
groups of cities, based on the 1930 and 1940 decennial censuses. In 
examining the data presented in table 5, it is suggested that considera- 
tion be given to the fact that significant population shifts have occurred 
since 1940. Also in evaluating the crime trend figures for the past 5 
years, consideration should be given to the influence of conditions 
existing during the war years, particularly the fact that several 
million young men have been in the armed services during 1942-44, 

It is further suggested that in evaluating the figures in table 4, it 
be borne in mind that table 2 of this publication discloses an 8.4 percent 
increase in crimes during the first half of 1945, with increases in all 
categories except negligent manslaughter. This may indicate the 
possibility that we are entering a period which is likely to be charac- 
terized by somewhat higher crime rates than we have had during 
recent years. 


TABLE 3.—Trends in offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in population, 
January to December 1931-44 


[220 cities; total population based on Bureau of the Census estimates as of July 1, 1933—27,806,547; total 
population based on 1940 decennial census—28, 186,505] 


Change 
Average yearly number 


of offenses 1935-39 vs. 1940-44 vs. 1940-44 vs. 
1931-34 1935-39 1931-34 


Number) Percent} Number} Percent}; Number} Percent 


+1.2 +2911 
—11.2 | —1,206 
+8.0 +15, 881 
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TaBLE 4.—Annual trends, offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in” popula- 
tion, January to December, 1931-44, by population groups 


[Population based on estimates for individual cities prepared by the Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1933 '] 
































] 
Criminal | 
homicide | | 
A Poe tS, * 
Murder Rob- | “88ra-| glary— = Auto 
Population group and year "| Man- | Rape . | vated | break- ceny— | ; 
- - alent” | slaugh- bery | assault | ing or | theft | theft 
e ter by entering 
den b- negli- | 
; me | gence | 
} 
GROUP I | 
' 
25 cities over 250,000; total popu- 
1, 132 1, 107 926 | 16,173 7, 237 51, 526 107, 139 64, 479 
1,115 986 | 15, 526 6,604 | 654,170 113, 186 54, 780 
1, 942 942 | 14,229 6,945 53, 692 121, 191 50, 398 
1,077 671 997 | 12,173 | 6,945 53, 687 122,207 | 48, 576 
962 7 1,143 | 10,076 6, 687 46, 725 118, 321 41, 667 
986 672 1, 256 9, 612 | 6, 812 40, 409 109, 712 36, 266 
1,019 771 1,429 | 11, 597 6, 698 44, 474 125, 211 37, 504 
1 524 1,468 | 10,804 | 7,142 43, 496 126, 562 | 31,944 
950 556 1, 548 9, 841 6, 653 45, 041 132, 926 ; 
7 594 1,712 | 10,093 | 6,893 49, 292 136,696 | 31,130 
886, 690 1, 835 9, 758 8, 402 47,758 132, 677 33, 744 
993 697 1, 895 9,699 | 10, 191 42,519 124, 398 31, 214 
-| 932 589 | 2,139 9,837 9, 341 45, 423 107,233 | 33,195 
932 590 2, 091 8, 869 9, 934 44, 817 105, 743 35, 142 
GROUP I | | 
48 cities, 100,000 to 250,000; total 
population, 6,719,312: ! 
Ba ti settinacdinghwciekaoagan 483 369 376 5,719 3, 652 28, 660 57,619 | 31,649 
PtacGavdhonbabuiaceneud 501 236 330 | 5,339 | 3,237 30, 560 56, 397 26, 885 
Te kikinwstied cmp eebie werent 467 259 378 4, 644 4,491 29, 609 59,079 | 24,520 
atti ow nannies cunt 497 271 443 4, 844 4, 257 29, 056 ), 055 23, 617 
TG Rib cede oasnnitakebeos 454 328 461 4, 091 4, 076 28, 729 61,228 | 20, 
Py aetna dieing Ran nam 430 316 432 | 3,581 4,775 26, 531 60, 034 17, 298 
Medduaves<sdhenssehus 436 422 464 3,785 | 4,353 27, 517 64, 686 17, 290 
ding tkcdssceaednsed 459 312 411 3,622 | 3,03 27, 152 67, 447 14, 829 
coed edn denials wintabiiaie 400 312 482 3, 507 3, 833 28, 284 71,015 14, 718 
las sei win lair 376 379 489 3, 317 3, 527 27,820 73, 582 14, 213 
Pibadaghhonkamines 453 380 539 | 3,180 | 3,612 27, 387 73, 297 14, 443 
Pd icnialSdndentloen 34 aati 477 341 594 | 3,123 3, 836 24, 826 72, 165 14, 071 
TG i ekcsinnin nbc indicat east 404 327 7 3,268 | 4,008 26, 242 68, 473 18, 175 
POs dwicnswnidinswen Jedane 413 359 823 | 3,231 4,715 26, 725 65, 444 19, 425 
GROUP II 
54 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total | 
Population, 3,673,590: ! | 
titinceuse | 233 137 196 3, 121 1, 543 13, 692 29, 290 12, 681 
ae cawdhese ‘ 217 114 199 2, 807 1,315 14, 665 31, 799 10, 987 
nigcqedan js 196 102 171 2, 789 1,413 13, 822 34, 235 9, 217 
) | Sheree : ; | 222 107 182 | 2,344 1, 584 13, 225 34, 773 9, 473 
BS Gaashtcs . 197 123 172 | 2,039 1, 480 13, 061 32, 529 8, 242 
SRS ES aware 192 153 189 1,871 1,634 | 11,902 30, 981 7, Ol 
Salaal 190 131 255 1,805 1,612 12, 909 33, 237 8, 154 
187 87 238 1,873 1, 630 13,065 | 37,083 6, 559 
164 82 223 1, 561 1,813 13, 139 36, 885 6, 110 
197 118 214 1,622 | -2,026 12, 438 38, 123 6, 024 
207 159 245 1,441 2, 069 11, 887 39, 579 6, 730 
186 144 270 1,312 1,906 10, 007 39, 245 5, 896 
158 | 128 309 1, 181 1,763 | 10,428 37, 166 6, 788 
203! 133 301! 1,106! 2,538 10,924! 36,308! 7,311 








See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4.—Annual trends, offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in popula- 
tion, January to December, 1931-44, by population groups—Continued 
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TaBLe 5.—Annual trends, offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in popula- 
tion, January to December, 1931-44, by geographic divisions 


{Population based on estimates for individual cities prepared by the Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1933 '] 
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TABLE 5.—Annual trends, offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in popula- 
tion, January to Dec , 1931-44, by geographic divisions—Continued 


Criminal 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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Tasie 5.—Annual trends, offenses known to the police, cities over 25,000 in popula- 
tion, January to D , 1931-44, by geographic divisions—Continued 
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Offenses Known to the Police—Cities Divided According to Location 


The amount of crime per unit of population varies considerably 
among the several States and geographic divisions of the United 
States. This is not at all surprising, since the volume of crime in a 
community depends upon a variety of factors, which are discussed in 
some detail in the text preceding table 9. Figures representing the 
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number of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, automobile fatalities, 
and similar items in proportion to population vary widely among 
the several States, and it should be expected that figures representing 
the volume of.crime will show similar variations. 

The highest murder rates are found in the East South Central, 
South Atlantic, and West South Central States. The rates are 7.88, 
6.84 and 5.55, respectively, per 100,000 inhabitants. 

For robbery, the Pacific States rank highest, with a rate of 65.8 per 
100,000 inhabitants, followed by the figures for the East South Central 
and East North Central divisions which are 30.7 and 29.2 respectively. 

The South Atlantic States report the highest rate for aggravated 
assault (95.8), followed by the East South Central group which re- 
ported 75.4 offenses per unit of population. In third place is the 
West South Central division with a rate of 45 per 100,000 inhabitants. 

For burglary, the Pacific States reported the highest number of 
offenses, 304.7 per 100,000 inhabitants, followed by the Mountain 
division with 221.3 and the East South Central States with a rate of 
216.9. 

The Pacific States likewise reported the highest larceny rate, 892.8 
per unit of population. This figure was followed by that of the 
Mountain States, 654.9, which in turn was followed by the West 
South Central States with a rate of 569.7. 

For auto theft, the Pacific States rate of 270.7 was the highest, with 
the rate of 139.6 for the West South Central group in second place. 
The third highest auto theft rate was 133.5 for the South Atlantic 
States. 

With reference to the fact that the highest crime rates for offenses 
against property were reported by police departments of the Pacific 
States, it should be noted that this area has experienced a substantial 
increase in population since 1940. However, the 1940 decennial 
census figures are the only comprehensive population figures available, 
and accordingly they have been used in computing the crime rates 
presented in table 7. This, of course, has the effect of raising the 
crime rates for communities which have experienced a population 
increase, and of depressing the crime rates below their true level for 
communities which have experienced a decrease in population. 

Regional and State crime rates appear in table 7, and in table 8 
may be found the figures subdivided by geographic divisions and 
population groups. This latter compilation makes it possible for 
police administrators or other interested individuals to compare local 
crime rates with the average for cities of the same size located in the 
same section of the United States. 

In table 6 may be found the number of cities used in preparing the 
figures for each of the various subdivisions appearing in tables 7 
and 8. 
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Taste 6.—Number of cities in each State included in the tabulation of uniform 


crime reports, January to June, inclusive, 1945 


Population 
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Robbery 
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[Based on 1940 decennial census] 
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to June, inclusive, 1945, by geographic divisions and population groups 
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Offenses in Individual Cities With More Than 100,000 Inhabitants 

The number of offenses reported as having been committed during 
the period of January-June 1945 is shown in table 9. The compi- 
lation includes the reports received from police departments in cities 
with more than 100,000 inhabitants. Police administrators and 
other interested individuals will probably find it desirable to compare 
the crime rates of their cities with the average rates shown in tables 1 
and 8 of this publication. Similarly, they will doubtless desire to 
make comparisons with the figures for their communities for prior 
periods, in order to determine whether there has been an increase or 
a decrease in the amount of crime committed. 

Caution should be exercised in comparing crime data for individual 
cities, because differences in the figures may be due to a variety of 
factors. The amount of crime committed in a community is not 
solely chargeable to the police but is rather a charge against the entire 
community. The following is a list of some of the factors which 
might affect the amount of crime in a community: 


Population of the city and metropolitan area adjacent thereto. 

The composition of the population with reference particularly to 
age, sex, and race. 

The economic status and activities of the population. 

Climate. 

Educational, recreational, and religious facilities. 

The number of police employees per unit of population. 

The standards governing appointments to the police force. 

The policies of the prosecuting officials and the courts. 

The attitude of the public toward law-enforcement problems. 

The degree of efficiency of the local law-enforcement agency. 


It should be remembered that the war has brought about marked 
changes in some of the foregoing factors in many communities. 

In comparing crime rates, it is generally more important to deter- 
mine whether the figures for a given community show increases or 
decreases in the amount of crime committed than to ascertain whether 
the figures are above or below those of some other community. 
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TABLE 9.—Number of offenses known to the police, J onveryte June, inclusive, 1946, 
cities over 100,000 in population (based on 1940 decennial census) 





Murder, 
nonneg- 
City ligent 
. man- 
slaughter 


pS | eee eae 
Albany, N. Y 

Atlanta, Ga. ...... 
Baltimore, Md....-. 
Birmingham, Ala 


RS Mo cn cing Seddon 
Bridgeport, Conn... 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Cambridge, Mass. -.- 
Camden, N. J 


Canton, Ohio_..... ....-- 
Charlotte, N. C........--... 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, Ill... - 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio.......-....--- 
Columbus, Ohio. - ------ si 
SPOR TOE. bcc pocknause 
Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Mion 


Fall River, Mass 

. § ea 
Fort Wayne, kt: ; 
Fort Worth, Tex... __-.- 
Gary. Ind 


Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Hartford, Conn__..__... 
Honolulu, T. H__-_-. 
Houston, Tex. ......-. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas City, Kans... 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn. --_____- 


Long Beach, Calif.._. 
Los Angeles, Calif...._- 
Louisville, Ky......... 
Lowell, Mass 
Memphis, Tenn 


Miami, Fla 

Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn___._.__- 
Newark, N. J 


New Bedford, Mass 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La_.__. 

to ms "a ee gee 
Norfolk, Va 


Oakland, Calif... 

Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr. ---_-- saexad 
ENON TEs Soe cose ves scwed 
Peoria, Ill 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.—Number of offenses known to the police, January to June, inclusive, 1945, 
cities over 100,000 in population (based on 1940 decennial ceneus)—Continued 





; } 
Murder, Bur- Larceny—theft 
nonneg- Aggra- | glary— Auto 
ligent vated | breaking theft 
man- assault or $50 and | Under 
slaughter entering over $50 


annie Lista bmineitelNieiiiidcinaepiolin 


418 318 
100 
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Richmond, Va__.....-....._--- 


Sacramento, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo.......... kas 
8t. Paul, Minn................. 


Salt Lake City, Utah..........| 
San Antonio, Tex | 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 


Seattle, Wash as 
Somerville, Mass......._____._- 
South Bend, Ind....._._.....-- 


Springfield, Mass. -.. 





123 
189 
139 


195 


BSS wRNA® 


0, Ohio ‘ 
Tremten, N. J... ...-........<. 


Tulsa, Okla_- 
Utica, N. Y-. 
Washington, D.C-_ 
Wichita, Kans 
Wilmington, Del 
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1 
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290 
205 
422 
145 
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35 
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37 
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1 Larcenies not separately reported. Figure listed includes both major and minor larcenies. 

2 Figures include offenses committed by juveniles; this is in accord with the uniform reporting procedure 
followed by other cities. 
Supplement to Return A Data 


Table 2 presented comparative figures for the first half of 1944-45, 
based on reports of 392 police departments. Of these cities, 288 fur- 
nished supplemental reports which provide more detailed information 
concerning several of the offense classifications appearing on the 
basic monthly crime report. Compilations based on the supplemental 
reports appear in tables 10-12. 

Table 10 discloses that forcible rapes increased 13.2 percent, whereas 
statutory violations (no force used—victim under age of consent) 
increased 8.7 percent during the first half of 1945. 

Most robberies occur on public streets, and this type of crime showed 
an increase of 12.3 percent. Robberies of oil stations increased 75.8 
percent; robberies committed in residences were up 11.6 percent; and 
bank robberies increased 257.1 percent, from 7 to 25. On the other 
hand, robberies committed in chain stores decreased 14.9 percent, 
and in other types of commercial houses decreased 10.3 percent. 

Residence burglaries committed at night increased 15.4 percent, 
while those committed during the daytime were up 15.1 percent. 
Nonresidence burglaries committed during the night showed a rise 
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of 14.9 percent, but those committed during daylight hours reflected 
a moderate increase of 5.3 percent. 

Thefts of property, unaccompanied by the elements of burglary or 
robbery, showed an increase of 16.9 percent for those offenses involv- 
ing property valued at $50 or more. Thefts involving property 
valued at less than $5 increased 12.1 percent, whereas those involving 
property ranging from $5 to $50 in value were up 3.8 percent. 

When grouped by type of theft, the figures for the first half of 1945 
reflect a 25 percent increase in thefts from automobiles (exclusive of 
auto accessories). The next largest increase occurred in cases of purse- 
snatching (9.2 percent), followed by shoplifting with an increase of 
8.6 percent. Bicycle thefts were up 1.3 percent, whereas thefts of auto 
accessories and cases of pocket-picking reflected very minor increases 
amounting to less than 1 percent. 


TaBLE 10.—Number of known offenses with divisions as to the nature of the criminal 
act, time and place of commission, and value of property stolen, January to June, 
inclusive 1944-45; 288 cities over 25,000 in population; total population, 

3,341,512 


[Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 
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As shown in table 11, the average value of property stolen per 
offense showed an increase in each crime classification, ranging from 
5.7 percent for auto theft to 44.1 percent for robbery. 

Table 11 is based on reports of 288 cities. It reflects an 8.8 percent 
upswing in the number of crimes reported and a 7.5 percent increase 
in the average value of property stolen per offense. The result of the 
combination of these two upward trends is seen in the figures repre- 
senting the value of property stolen which reflects an increase of 17.2 
percent in the first half of 1945. The increases in the total value of 
property stolen are as follows: Robbery, 59 percent; burglary, 31.2 
percent; larceny, 20.7 percent; and auto theft, 11.1 percent. 


TABLE 11. Fy alue of property stolen, by type of crime, January to June, inclusive, 
1944-46; 288 cities over 25, 000; total population, $3,341,612 


(Population figures from 1940 decennial census. All values have been rounded off to even dollars] 
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Information concerning the proportion of stolen property recovered 
by police departments is reflected in table 12. Supplementing the 
information in table 12 are the following figures reflecting the number 
of automobiles stolen and the number recovered. It will be noted 
that the percentage recovered (96.6) is identical for both years. 





Neumbetet automobiles stolem: .- .- 2. ..2- ...- cose cis bend ck he ceccccseceteweee 
Number of = ne seonned 
Percent recov sees 





Table 12 discloses that in the first half of 1944 the police depart- 
ments of the 286 cities represented recovered property valued at 
$24,494,702 which was 71.3 percent of the value of property stolen. 
On the other hand, the value of property recovered by the police in 
the first half of 1945 amounted to $27,719,791 which was more than 
$3,000,000 in excess of the recovery figure for 1944. However, due 
to the increased value of property stolen in 1945, the value of the 


property recovered expressed in percentage terms (68.8) shows a slight 
decline. 
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Exclusive of automobiles, the percentage of recovered property was 
26.2 in the first half of 1944 and was 24.3 in the corresponding period 
of 1945. 


TaBLE 12.—Value of property stolen and value of property recovered by type of 
property, January to June, inclusive, 1944-45; 286 cities over 25,000; total 
population, $2,866,284 


{ Population figures are from 1940 decennial census. All values have been rounded off to even dollars) 


1944 







Value of Value of | Percent 
Property | property | recov- 
recovered | ered 
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Currency, notes, ete... ..............-. $3, 981, 266 $750, 788 18.9 | $4, 920, 361 $928, 18.9 
‘Jewelry and precious metals... _...... 2, 167, 145 610, 575 28.2 | 3,391,308 804, 121 23.7 
Fu nates 83, 242 16.0 794, 403 105, 042 13.2 
312, 285 25.9 | 1,357, 288 322, 23.8 

Locally stolen automobiles... ......... 22, 125,481 | 21, 290, 697 96.2 | 24,633,751 | 23, 909, 873 97.1 
Misce Ms sctbcnccotnbsnnesubasn 4, 350,369 | 1,447,115 33.2 | 5,201,747 | 1,649,477 31.7 
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Rural Crime Trends, January-June, 1944-45 


In tables 1-12 of this bulletin, the data have been based on reports 
received from police departments of urban communities. In dis- 
tinguishing between urban and rural communities, the classification 
employed by the United States Bureau of the Census has been 
followed. Generally, an incorporated community with a population 
of 2,500 or more is classed as urban. 

In table 13 are presented available data concerning crimes reported 
by law enforcement agencies responsible for policing rural areas. 
The figures are not based on reports received from identical law 
enforcement agencies in both years. However, the combined popula- 
tion represented in each year is in excess of 33,000,000. In addition, 
all large reporting units are included in the compilations for both 
years. The figures are presented in terms of the number of offenses 
per 100,000 inhabitants and these data are believed to be generally 
comparable. 

The figures for the first half of 1945 show a 10.6 percent increase in 
rural crimes in the United States. Increases are shown for all types 
of crimes represented in the compilation, ranging from 4.7 percent for 
auto theft to 29.5 percent for aggravated assault. 

The increases in urban crimes are shown in table 2 of this publica- 
tion, and it will be noted that the increases in rural crimes as reflected 
in table 13 are greater for all offense classes, except larceny, than the 
corresponding percentage increases in the number of urban crimes. 
The increase in the more serious crimes is definitely greater in the . 
rural areas than in urban communities. 

Murders in rural areas were up 14.0 percent, whereas in urban 
communities the increase was 4.3 percent. Similarly, negligent man- 
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slaughters increased 23.7 percent in rural areas, while urban com- 
munities reported a decline of 1.6 percent. Rural rapes were up 
22.5 percent, while similar urban crimes increased 9.0 percent. For 
aggravated assaults, the rural increase was 29.5 percent and the 
urban upswing amounted to 11.3 percent. 

Robberies in urban communities were up 10.0 percent, and in rural 
areas reflected an increase of 14.0 percent. In burglary cases, 
urban communities reported an increase of 12.1 percent, and rural 
areas an upswing of 14.7 percent. For thefts unaccompanied by the 
elements of robbery or burglary, the 5.8 percent increase in rural - 
areas was exceeded by the rise in urban communities which amounted 
to 7.9 percent. There was little difference in the percentage changes 
in auto thefts, in urban communities the increase was 4.6 percent and’ 
in rural areas, 4.7 percent. 


TaBLE 13.—Offenses known, rural areas, number and rate per 100,000 inhabitants, 
January to June, inclusive, 1944-— 


[1944 figures based on reports of 1,574 sheriffs, 84 rural village officers, and 11 State Police tions, 

sepcenenins a combined population of 33,512,914; 1945 figures based on —- of 1,659 , 121 rural 

e officers, and 11 State Police organizations, representing a comb’ Population of 35,711,226, 
Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 
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POLICE EMPLOYEE DATA 


Number of Police Employees, April 30, 1945 

As of April 30, 1945, there were 1.68 police employees for every 
1,000 inhabitants in cities over 25,000 in population. The decrease 
noted in police personnel during prior war years continues. The 
88,505 police employees reported by the 412 cities in 1945 represents 
a decrease of 3.1 percent from the 91,293 reported as of April 30, 1944, 
and a 5.1 percent decline from the 93,299 reported in 1943. Com- 
pared with 1942, the 1945 figure shows a drop of 8.2 percent. 

The decrease in police personnel during the past few years has been 
more or less general throughout the United States. Based on the 
number of employees per 1,000 inhabitants, decreases were shown in 
all geographic divisions during 1945 as compared with 1942, ranging 
from 1.6 percent for the West South Central States to 11.7 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic division. A decrease in the number of employees 
from April 30, 1944, to April 30, 1945, was noted in all geographic 
divisions except the West South Central and Mountain States which 
showed no change during the year. 

Generally, the larger the city the more police employees per unit 
of population, although some exceptions are noted in the various 
geographic divisions. 

Table 15 shows the number of employees and the number per 1,000 
inhabitants for cities grouped according to size and location. ‘As indi- 
cated in the tabulation the number of employees per 1,000 inhabitants 
varies from 1.18 in the East South Central States to 1.96 in the Middle 
Atlantic States. . Expressing the data somewhat differently the fol- 
lowing shows the number of inhabitants in the separate geographic 
divisions for each police employee: 

New England 539 | East South Central 
Middle Atlantic 509 | West South Central 
East North Central 643 | Mountain 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 


The foregoing figures mean that on the average the lives and prop- 
erty of 596 citizens of the United States are protected by one police 
officer. As a practical matter, most departments operate on a three- 
shift basis which means that, on the average, there is one police officer 
on duty for each 1,788 persons in cities over 25,000. This figure is 
subject to further substantial reduction resulting from days off by the 
various employees due to vacations, sickness, or other causes. 


11940 decennial census population figures used in all compilations. 
(30) 
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TABLE 14.—Number of cities included in the tabulation of police department employ- 
ees, Apr. 30, 1945, by geographic divisions ae population groups 
[Population figures from 1940 decennial census! 


New England: 61 cities; total population, 4,640,655__. 
ee a 80 cities; total population, 
1 093 
East North Central: 
13,11 
West 


8 & 


3,661,503 
South Atlantic:! 47 cities; total population, 4,616,676. . 
—_ ‘ca Central: 20 cities; total population, 


= 
spo 2 30 


7 
Mountain: 11 cities; total population, 835,805 
Pacific: 34 cities; total population, 4,858,390 


Total: Cities 55 107 21 
POG oi i cniiveanncesrssce ~~ lo. 106,390 [1, 702, 600 7, 343, 917 |7, 417,093 |52, 748, 999 
1 Includes the District of Columbia. 


TaBLE 15.—Police department employees, Apr. 30, 1945, number and rate per 1,000 
inhabitants, by geographic divisions and population groups 
[Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 


Population 
Group | Group | Grou 
Il Il IV , 


* 


Division 


100,000 
to 


50,000 to | 25,000 to 
250,000 100,000 60,000 
New England: 


Number of police employees 2, 539 
sae number ofemployees per 1,000 inhabit- Le 


Middle. Atlantic: 
Number of police employees \ 2, 246 
‘er number of employees per 1,000 inhabit- 


1. 56 
. East North Central: 
Number of police employees . 1, 651 
a number of employees per 1,000 inhabit- 


1.11 
West North Central: 
Number of police employees 775 
ae number of employees per 1,000 inhabit - 


1.07 
South A. Atlantic: 1 
Number of police employees 1,428 
Aveo number of employees per 1,000 inhabit- 


1. 42 
East gouth Central: 
Number of police employees. 493 
Avene number of employees per 1,000 inhabit - 


West South Central: 
Number of police employees 669 
Aveee number of employees per 1,000 inhabit - * 
1. 


N ‘umber of police employees 
Average number of employees per 1,000 inhabit - 
ants 


Pacific: 
Number of police employees. 
— number of employees per 1,000 inhabit - 
an 
Total: 
Number of police employees 
Average number of employees per 1,000 inhabit - 
ts 


1 Includes the District of Columbia. 
663207—45——_5 
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Police Employees in Individual Cities 


Table 16 shows the number of police department employees in 
individual cities grouped according to size and listed alphabetically 
within each State. The table indicates the number of police officers, 
the number of civilian employees, and the total number of employees 
in each city. In analyzing the data included in table 16 it was noted 
that of the 88,505 police employees throughout the Nation 81,066 
were police officers, while the remaining 7,439 (8.4 percent) were 
civilian employees such as stenographers, file clerks, mechanics, or 
others without police power. The ratio of civilian employees to 
police officers has increased during the war years, from 7.3 percent 
in 1941 to 8.4 percent in 1945. 

The civilian employees in the various population groups, as of 
April 30, 1945, ranged from 5.2 percent in group IV cities (25,000 to 
50,000) to 9.6 percent in group II cities (100,000 to 250,000). Cities 
with population over 250,000 (group I) indicated that 8.8 percent 
of their personnel were civilian employees, while in group III cities 
(50,000 to 100,000) the percentage was 7.7. 

The data presented in both tables 15 and 16 were compiled from 
reports forwarded by each of the 412 cities over 25,000 in population 
in the United States. The report forms provided for the listing of 
full-time police officers, the number of full-time civilian employees, 
the number of part-time police officers, and the number of part-time 
civilian employees. The reporting departments were also requested 
to express the part-time employees (both police officers and civilians) 
in terms of full-time personnel, taking into consideration the total 
time worked by the part-time officers during the month of April in 
relation to the time worked by full-time personnel. In some in- 
stances the departments limited their entries concerning part-time 
employees to a statement of the total time worked during April, 
and in such instances this information was converted into terms of 
full-time employees. In these cases it was assumed that a full-time 
employee worked 25 days or 200 hours during the month. In the 
event the total time worked by the part-time employee was equivalent 
to at least 75 percent of that worked by a full-time employee, one full- 
time employee was counted. : 

No employees were included in the tabulation if information was 
_ available indicating they were not paid from police department funds. 
School crossing guards paid from police funds were counted as civilian 
employees unless the department indicated they were police officers. 
Employees on military or other extended leave of absence were 
excluded from the tabulations. 

In comparing the police personnel of individual cities it should be 
remembered that there are several factors to be considered which 
are not reflected in table 16. For instance, some departments work 
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on two shifts, whereas in most departments the men are distributed 
among three shifts. Likewise, differences in automotive equipment 
and radio communication facilities would have to be considered, as 
would the number of private police employed by individuals and 
organizations, as well as public park police, who in some communities 
constitute a separate police unit. For a list of some of the other 
factors to be considered reference may be made to the data preceding 
table 9. 


TaBLE 16.—Number of police-department employees, Apr. 30, 1945, cities over 
25,000 in population 


[Based on 1940 decennial census] 
CITIES WITH OVER 250,000 INHABITANTS 


Number of police-de- 


Number of police-de- 
partment employees 


partment employees 

































Police | Civil- Police | Civil- 
ia! ians 


Total 


















































ieee 23 1, 193 
iumicente 2, 108 600 2, 708 sella ticui asa 1, 251 
es lt 478 58 536 || New York, N. Y_-...... 
San Francisco, Calif. -.-.- 1, 135 92 1, 227 || Rochester, N. Y-.....-.-- 
Denver, Colo. .....--...- 415 18 433 || Cincinnati, Ohio_........ 
Washington, D, C__...-- 1, 461 122 1, 583 || Cleveland, Ohio__-....-- 
SG Se 341 51 392 || Columbus, Ohio......... 
oS ees: 6, 090 302 6, 392 || Toledo, Ohio-__-._- 
——, eR ceieadtehid 512 117 629 || Portland, Oreg_- 
Louisville, Ky.--- 380 23 403 || Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Orleans, La 846 15 861 || Pittsburgh, Pa_. 
Baltimore, Md-_ 1,717 209 1,926 || Providence, R. I 
Boston, Mass. 1, 978 212 2,190 || Memphis, Tenn 
Detroit, Mich - 3, 319 222 3, 541 || Dallas, Tex._..... 
Minneapolis, Minn-.-- 460 29 489 || Houston, Tex............ 
St. Paul, Minn........-.. 252 21 273 || San Antonio, Tex_......- 
Eeotcuse 197 Seattle, Wash_...._...... 
ae Milwaukee, Wis__......- 




























Long Beach, Calif. ...... Camden, N. J....-..-..-.- 
Sacramento, Calif... .---- 129 151 || Elizabeth, N.J...------- 
San Diego, Calif........- 300 BFP Te NG ING cwnccicceccel EP Laécecene 
Bridgeport, Conn_.....-.- 229 235 || Trenton, N. J_.-. 
308 346 || Albany, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn_--...-. ee 
New Haven, Conn. ‘ 
Wilmington, Del 
Jacksonville, Fla. 














































Miami, Fla_....-. 107 
Sie Raia ts ioc 195 48 243 
ee eee: eee ee 130 5 135 
Fort Wayne, Ind_-.-__-..- 125 4 129 || Dayton, Ohio... ........- 184 30 214 
in nncrcue 137 30 167 || Youngstown, Ohio___---- 165 8 173 
South Bend, Ind___._.. .- 93 7 100 |} Oklahoma City, Okla___-. 222 28 250 
Des Moines, Iowa. ------ Oe Bisbee 163: 3) Teleh, ORM... <2 cs20ccs 180 8 188 
c ee 1364) Me ea cs 114 4 118 
Dheutates soaks 110 42 152 || Reading, Pa............- 132 6 138 
Scant sgoan ila 197 5 202 || Scranton, Pa---......-.. 152 13 165 
iid do 199 12 211 || Chattanooga, Tenn.----. 121 6 127 
RI, BD onciecace. 157 12 169 |} Knoxville, Tenn__......- 129 19 148 
New Bedford, Mass----- 189 ll 200 || Nashville, Tenn--.......- 187 31 218 
Somerville, Mass--....... 129 1 130 || Fort Worth, Tex_-_--_._- 209 22 231 
Springfield, Mass__-_-_._- 320 18 338 || Salt Lake City, Utah... 154 20 174 
orcester, Mass. ......-- 349 29 378 |) Norfolk, Va__..-- 2 178 21 199 
I IN ik cin ccanicisconntinnss) 163 39 202 || Richmond, Va. 250 50 300 
Grand — Mich 150 25 175 mn Wash.. 140 9 149 
Duluth, Minn. 104 17 121 ma, Wash-- 131 1 132 

Omaha, Nebr. 199 27 226 
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TaBLe 16.—Number of police-department employees, Apr. 30, 1945, cities over 
25,000 in population—Continued 


[Based on 1940 decennial census] 
CITIES WITH 50,000 TO 100,000 INHABITANTS 


Number of police-de- 
partment employees 











OY, eee 
Montgomery, Ala 
Phoenix, Ariz_. 


Berkeley 

Fresno, Calif. 
Glendale, Cal 
Pasadena, Calif 
San Jose, Calif. __ 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Stockton, Calif_......... 
Pueblo, Colo....-.--.--- 
New Britain, Conn.-.-.--- 
Waterbury, Conn.--_-..- 
St. Petersburg, Fla_-_..-- 
Augusta, Ga. ........... 
Columbus, Ga 
Macon, Ga 







am Cre me OO 


_ 










Bohs 





















—— 
~~ Cre bo Goto 






os : Par ee ieee ieee fl SlllllUlU Ce ee ee 
ast Chicago, Ind__ : 
Evansville, Ind. ........- 
















































Hammond, Ind..........| 76)  9{| 9865] Harrisburg, Pa.......... 

Tere Mate ee .......1 @i if Weare re..........| bh... 

Cedar Rapids, owa.....| @i. 8)  @i tae, fe... 

Davenport, Iowa........| 65 /|......--| 65 || McKeesport, Pa._......-. 

Sioux City, Iowa_.-...-- 

Waterloo, Iowa..........| 43 ]|........| | 43 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa........| 8&4 |..-..-.-- 

Topeka, 023, We i ah, actacinsbouas 61 

SS Se ee eee Pawtucket, R. I........- il 

Shreveport, La_....--.-- Charleston, 8, C_.......- 121 

Portland, Maine... ....- iaapatoeia 129 

Brockton, Mass...........96| 4] £91) Amarillo, Tex............| 55 /}...-.-.-.- 55 

Holyoke, Mass...........} 98j.-.....-| 98 || Austin, Tex_.-..........- 117 

Lawrence, Mass........._| 128} | 3{ 131 || Beaumont, Tex..........| 80 |..-.--..- 80 

Lynn, Mass_............| 151} | 6{| 157 || Corpus Christi, Tex-.--.- 93 
oiinidieacel -. Ma. 2° Qe eto. 85 
See ee lee ee | lll EE ee 85 
Lécecddeccel Seri | Gh RC es ewctentnese 1 56 

Quincy, Mass............| 135} 4{  1389]) Arlington, Va_..........- 2 43 

Dearborn, Mich_-___-.-- Portsmouth, Va-..-.....- 1 68 

Highland Fark, Mich..-- Roanoke, Va._...--..--- 4 85 

Kalamazoo, Mich......-- Charleston, W. Va___-. - 4 68 

Lansing, Mich...........| 74 |..---..- Huntington, W. Va_..__- 3 61 
SE Wheeling, W. Va.....--- 1 58 
owes Madison, Wis--......--- : = 





CITIES WITH 25,000 TO 50,000 INHABITANTS 












pieittabcnanee > Mi Datiieieatie Inglewood, Calif. .......- Ta ctat 29 

Gadsden, Ala_........... 50 1 Riverside, Calif._.....- 38 3 41 
Tuscaloosa, Ala........-. SEE saiteinins 2 53 2 55 
DER, BIR. conccasco~ce 47 7 54 SE Beta JA 
Fort Smith, Ark.......-- 19 2 21 38 5 43 
Alameda, Calif_.....-.-- 54 2 56 TEE cess 26 
Alhambra, Calif_.......- 37 8 45 32 3 35 
Bakersfield, Calif_.._.-.- 52 2 5&4 37 1 38 
Belvedere Township, 66 6 72 
SR ile bio hicene 6 32 53 2 55 
Beverly Hills, Calif. ..... 41 7 48 31 2 33 
Burbank, Calif. ......... 58 18 76 65 3 68 
Huntington Park, Calif_- 37 5 42 GB fewsccase 52 
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TaBLE 16.—Number of eae ewes employees, Apr. 30, 1946, cities over 
25,000 in population—Continued 


[Based on 1940 decennial census] 
CITIES WITH 25,000 TO 50,000 INHABITANTS— Continued 


Number of police-de- Number of police-de- 
partment employees partment employees 


City 


Hamtramck, Mich 
Jackson, Mich 
Muskegon, Mich... ...-- 
Port Huron, Mich-----.- 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Rochester, Minn........ 
Meridian, Miss 

Joplin, Mo 

University City, Mo--.-- 
Butte, Mont 

Great Falls, Mont 
RI: Bila Biss ocecces< 
Nashua, N. H...-..-...-.- 
Belleville, N. J..-..-..--- 
Bloomfield, N. J.......-- 
Clifton, N. J 

= * ae 
Hackensack, N. J.....-.-.- 
—T Township, 


Stamford, Conn. - 
Torrington, Conn. 

West Hartford, Conn_-.. 
West Haven, Conn 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Orlando, Fla 





SRSESPSNRNSSSSALESIS 


Maywood, Dl 

Moline, Dil 

Quincy, Il 

Rock Island, Il 
Waukegan, ek thse! 


os 
—_ 


Kearn: 

Mon 

New Brunswick, N. J_-- 
North Bergen, N. J...--- 
EE, Tl, Deeniecaco~es 
Perth Amboy, N. J...--- 
Plainfield, N. J cad 
Teaneck, Mee... esace- 
West New York, N.J_-- 
West Orange, N. J....... 
Woodbridge, N. J 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Amsterdam, N. Y_. 


~s 
322 


Mishawaka, Ind 
Muncie, Ind_...____ 
New ae, 
Richmond, Ind 
Burlington, Iowa 
Clinton, Iowa. __.......- 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Dubuque, Iowa... 
Mason City, Iowa. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. _. 
Hutchinson, Kans 


SS SNNLSSBNSRNASSSSSSSNSSRSSRERCBSSNSSSSV|sssee 


?, 


Alexandria, La 
Baton Rouge, La 
Monroe, La 


Lewiston, Maine 
wembedand, ry 


BLESSRAASSSSSSAVSSNSASNesgVsrsse See 


SRBs 


SISRBSALISRSSALSSSSSLS 


27 
2B 
41 
20 
33 
30 
25 
31 
2 
50 
17 
25 
36 
32 
27 
48 
42 
42 
41 
36 
36 
31 
54 
22 
23 
29 
23 
27 
30 
18 
24 
21 
26 
79 
40 
37 
38 
44 
38 
36 
43 
44 
40 
33 
51 
36 
60 
101 
63 
55 
84 
37 
61 
33 
55 


Haverford Township, Pa. 

Hazleton, Pa 

Lebanon, Pa 

Lower Merion Town- 
ship, Pa 


Ann Arbor, Mich 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich........- 
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Taste 16.—Number of een employees, Apr. 30, 1945, cities over 
26,000 in population—Continue 


[Based on 1940 decennial census] 
CITIES WITH 25,000 TO 50,000 INHABITANTS—Continued 


Number of police-de- Number of police-de- 
partment employees partment employees 


Police | Civil- 


New Castle, Pa 
Norristown, Pa 
Sharon, Pa... ._- Sti 
Washington, Pa__.-.....- 


vi aes TS. ------- 
Central Falls, R. I... 


Cranston, R.1.....-..--- 
East Providence, R.I 
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ANNUAL REPORTS, 1944 
Offenses Cleared by Arrest, 1944 


During 1944, 28.5 percent of all offenses were cleared by the arrest 
of one or more of the offenders, according to the reports of 1,378 cities 
representing a combined population of 45,610,724. This compares 
with a similar percentage of 28.9 noted during the 1943 calendar year. 
During 1944, 76.8 percent of the offenses against the person (criminal 
homicide, rape, and other felonious assaults) were followed by the 
arrest of the persons responsible, while 25.8 percent of the offenses 
against property (robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft) were 
cleared by arrest. The percentages for individual offense classes 
varied from 23.2 for larceny to 90.8 for murder. 

Comprehensive information concerning the number of offenses 
committed during the 1944 calendar year may be found in volume 
XV, No. 2 of this bulletin. Table 37 of that issue presents the esti- 
mated number of major crimes for the United States. The data 
presented in table 17 of this issue indicate the relation between the 
number of offenses committed, the number cleared by arrest, and the 
number of persons arrested and held for prosecution. 

Generally, an offense is treated as cleared by arrest when one or 
more of the offenders involved has been taken into custody and made 
available for prosecution, although the figures include some cases 
treated as cleared under certain exceptional circumstances even 
though no arrest was made. The general requisites of an “exceptional 
clearance”’ are that the identity and whereabouts of the offender are 
known to the police but for reasons beyond their control it is not 
possible to make him available for prosecution in the local jurisdiction. 
The recovery of stolen property does not render an offense cleared. 
It is, of course, possible that the arrest of one individual may clear 
several crimes, although on the other hand, the arrest of several persons 
may clear only one offense. To indicate the manner in which the 
data in table 17 should be interpreted it may be observed that for 
group I cities, of every 100 offenses of burglary reported, 33 were 
cleared by the arrest of 21 persons. 

In connection with the relatively small percentage of auto thefts 
listed as cleared by arrest, the reports received from police departments 
for several years have reflected more than 95 percent of stolen auto- 

(38) 
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mobiles recovered. Detailed tabulations concerning the recovery of 
stolen property during 1944 may be found in volume XV, No. 2 of this 
publication. 

In examining table 17 it will be noted that, with the exception of 
robbery, the number of property crimes cleared by arrest generally 
exceeds the number of persons charged. This is due to the fact that 
the police, through careful investigation incident to the arrest of an 
offender, clear a number of previously unsolved crimes, and the 
tendency of a recidivist to repeat the same type of crime is found to be 
most pronounced on the part of persons committing crimes against 
property. 

For crimes against the person, as well as offenses of robbery, the 
number of persons charged frequently exceeds the number of offenses 
cleared by arrest. This is attributable, in part at least, to the fact 
that because of the serious nature of such crimes they doubtless receive 
more intensive investigative attention. When such serious cases 
come to the attention of the police, special efforts are exerted to arrest 
all persons involved, and those charged with being accessories to crimes 
are included with those charged with the substantive offense. 

In some instances the number of persons charged with manslaughter 
by negligence will even exceed the number of such offenses committed. 
This phenomenon exists by reason of the fact that the police in a 
number of communities, particularly the larger cities, follow the 
practice of arresting and charging with manslaughter all drivers of 
vehicles involved in fatal accidents, pending the outcome of their 
investigation. In quite a number of such instances the police find 
that the accident was unavoidable or due to the victim’s own negli- 
gence and thus no offense of negligent manslaughter would be scored. 

To assist in the statistical verification of the annual reports, ques- 
tionnaires were distributed with them and in practically all instances 
they were returned with the reports properly executed. No reports 
were included in the following tabulations unless the law enforcement 
agency indicated the figures concerning offenses known to the police 
were based on a record of crimes and reported offenses, and included 
all offenses brought to the attention of the police. Similarly, the 
police departments represented in the following tabulations indicated 
the figures on their annual reports concerning offenses cleared by 


arrest were properly distinguished from data showing the number of 
persons arrested. 
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TaBLe 17.—Offenses known, offenses cleared by arrest, and persons charged (held for 
prosecution), 1944, by population groups, number per 100 known offenses 


{Population figures from 1940 decennial census) 


Population group 


GROUP I 


29'cities over 250,000, total popu- 
lation, 18,626,500: 
Offenses known... ........- 
Offenses cleared by arrest... 
Persons charged 


GROUP I! 
44 “cities, 100,000 to 250,000; 
total population, 6,281,987: 
Offenses kn: 
Persons charged 


GROUP III 


79 cities, 50,000 to 100,000; total 
——- 5,509,774: 
ffenses 


nown 
Offenses cleared by arrest... 
Persons charged 


GROUP IV 


184 cities, 25,000 to 50,000; total 
ee, 5,359,260: 
ffenses known. -_-_.....-.- 
Offenses cleared by arrest_.. 
Persons charged 


GROUP V 


399 cities, 10,000 to 25,000; total 
population, 6,101,542: 
ffenses known - --.-.- 
Offenses cleared by arrest... 
Persons charged 


GROUP VI 
673 cities, under 10,000; total 
am 3,731,661: 
ffenses known. .---...-.... 
Offenses cleared by arrest_-- 
Persons charged 
TOTAL GROUPS I-VI 
1,378 cities, total population, 
45,610,724: 
Offenses known. ---- 


Offenses cleared by arrest... 
Persons charged 


Persons Charged (Held for Prosecution), 1944 


Information is presented in table 18 concerning persons charged by 
the police of 1,378 cities with a combined population of 45,610,724. 
While the majority of these persons were arrested for comparatively 
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minor violations, a substantial number were arrested for serious crimes 
as indicated by the following figures: 
1,980|Stolen property (receiving, 
SUE ONG odd dck wniieco ses 4, 067 
Forgery and counterfeiting.... 3, 552 


Narcotic drug laws 
Weapons (carrying, possessing, 
Wess ccc cd cnneoncs 10, 412 


In the analysis of any compilation involving the number of persons 
charged, it should be borne in mind that under the Uniform Crime 
Reporting system the rules for scoring the number of persons charged 
are not the same as those for scoring the number of offenses known to 
have been committed. For example, if two persons are involved in 
the theft of an automobile and both are arrested and charged with auto 
theft, only one auto theft offense would be listed as committed and 
as cleared by arrest, while two persons would be shown as arrested and 
charged with auto theft. If, on the other hand, one person murders 
two others, two offenses of murder would be scored and if the offender 
was taken into custody two such offenses would be listed as cleared by 
arrest; however, oaly one person would be listed as arrested and held 
for prosecution opposite the murder classification. 

In examining arrest reports received from police departments in 
cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants, it was noted that 91.1 
percent of the departments indicate that the reports were based on 
the number of persons arrested as distinguished from the number of 
charges placed against arrested persons. All juveniles were included 
in 82.8 percent of the reports, and all or a portion of the juveniles 
arrested were included in 92.3 percent of the reports. Of those 
including juvenile arrests, 96.1 percent listed them opposite the 
offense classification embracing the violation involved (i. e., robbery, 
auto theft, etc.), regardless of the technical charge, such as “‘juvenile 
delinquency,’’ placed against the juvenile at the time of arrest. The 
remaining 3.9 percent of the reports included juvenile arrests opposite 
“All other offenses.” 

In examining the data in table 18, it will be noted that for murder 
the number of persons arrested per unit of population is much greater 
in the large cities than in the smaller communities. On the other hand, 
the number of persons arrested for auto theft per unit of population is 
greater in cities with less than 10,000 inhabitants than in all other 
groups, with the exception of those cities from 100,000 to 250,000 in 
population. Other variances will be noted throughout the table 
which indicate that there are differences not only in the number of 
offenses committed per unit of population in cities of varying size, 
but also in the number of persons arrested and charged by the police. 
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TABLE 18.—Persons charged (held for prosecution), 1944, number and rate per 
100,000 inhabitants, by population groups 


[Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 


Group I | Group II |Group III} GroupIV} Group V | Group VI 
= 
ly 
29 cities | 44 cities, | 79 cities, | 154 cities,| 399 cities,| 673 cities,| cities; 
over | 100,000 to | 50,000 to | 25,000 to | 10,000 to | under total 
250,000; | 250,000; | 100,000; | 50,000; 25,000; 10,000; popu- 
popu- popu- popu- popu- popu- popu- lation, 
lation, lation, | lation, | lation, | lation, lation, | 45,610,724 
18,626,500 | 6,281,987 | 5,509,774 | 5,359,260 | 6,101,542 | 3,731,661 


Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murder and nonnegli- 
gent manslaughter: 
— of persons 
Rate per 100,000___- 
(6) Manslaughter by negli- 
gence: 
Number of persons 


ae 


? 
8 s8 
Yr. 
2 2s 
8 22 


Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
Aggravated assault: 
Number of persons charged _ 
Rate per 100,000. 
Other assaults: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
on or entering: 
umber of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000. 
Larceny—theft: 
Number of persons charged _ 
Rate per 100,000. 
Auto theft: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000. 
Embezzlement and fraud: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000. 
Stolen property; buying, re- 
ceiving, possessing: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
Forgery and counterfeiting: 
Yum ber of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000. 
Rape: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000. 
Prostitution and commercial- 
ized vice: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
Sex offenses (except rape and 
prostitution): 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
Narcotic drug laws: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 
Weeens carrying, possessing, 
ete.: 


Number of persons charged 
Rate per 100,000 

Offenses against family and 

children: 

Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 

Liquor laws: 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 

Driving while 
Number of persons charged. 
Rate per 100,000 

Traffic and motor vehicle laws: 


- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 18.—Persons charged (held for prosecution), 1944, number and rate per 
100,000 inhabitants, by population groups—Continued 


Group II |Group III} Group IV} Group V | Group VI 


44 cities, | 79 cities, | 154 cities,| 399 cities,| 673 cities, 


Disorderly conduct: 
31, 867 
507.3 


R 


3 132, 014 
* Rate per 100,000. 5 2,101.5 


agrancy: 
Number of persons charged. 13, 009 
Rate per 100,000 207.1 
Gambling: 
Number of persons charged- . 13, 865 
Rate per 100,000. i 220.7 
All other offenses: 
Number of persons charged. 35, 164 
Rate per 100,000 559. 8 


S 
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1-7 The number of persons charged and the rate are based on the reports from the number of cities in- 
dicated below: 


Footnote Cities | Population Footnote Cities | Population 


ae | Soon 178 
1,371 | 43,355, 851 


Inasmuch as all of the cities included in the foregoing table did 
not report separate figures for violations of road and driving laws, 
parking violations, and all other traffic and motor vehicle laws (ex- 
cluding driving while intoxicated), entries regarding persons charged 
for these offenses were included opposite the general heading “‘traffic 
and motor vehicle laws.”’ However, 1,109 of these cities whose reports 
are included above did report separate figures for each of the 3 cate- 
gories and table 19 summarizes such data with the cities grouped 
according to size. 


TaBLE 19.—Persons charged (held for prosecution), traffic violations, except driving 
while intoxicated, 1944; number and rate per 100, inhabitants, by population 
oups 
— [Population figures from 1940 decennial census) 


Group I |Group II |Group III|Group IV| Group V |Group VI 


26 cities | 37 cities, | 71 cities, | 127 cities, | 337 cities, 
Offense charged M A aoe - ae pe 
po 


n, - 
4,458,707 | 5,132,269 


Road and driving laws: 
Number of persons charged_| 702, 462 
Rate per 100,000 

Parking violations: 
Number of persons charged - |1, 056, 043 

100,000. 6, 728.6 

aN ber of eharged.| 150,179 
Num persons s ‘i 

Rate per 100,000 956. 9 
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Offenses Known, Offenses Cleared by Arrest, and Persons Found Guilty, 
1944 

Almost 82 percent of the persons charged by the police during 1944 
were found guilty by the courts, according to the reports of 124 cities 
with over 25,000 inhabitants as indicated in the information presented 
in tables 20 and 21. Similar tabulations for 1943 appear in volume 
XV, No. 1 of this bulletin. Although the 1944 figure is somewhat 
higher than the 80 percent found guilty forfall ‘classes in 1943, there 
were decreases in the percentage of persons found guilty for most 
offense classes: with the exception of violations of traffic and motor 
vehicle .laws. Persons found guilty of murder or nonnegligent 
manslaughter decreased from 68.0 percent of those charged in 1943 
to 61.0 percent in 1944. Similar decreases were noted for robbery 
(from 72.5 percent in 1943 to 64.4 percent in 1944), and rape (from 
69.6 percent in 1943 to 65.7 percent in 1944). Other part I offense 
classes showed only minor changes for the two periods. 

For part II offense classes, shown in table 21, a substantial decrease 
in the percentage of persons found guilty was noted in offenses of 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct, and vagrancy which decreased from 
91.9 percent in 1943 to 78.0 percent in 1944. Other decreases were 
noted in offenses concerning the buying and receiving of stolen prop- 
erty (from 71.0 percent of those charged in 1943 to 58.7 percent in 
1944); offenses. against the family and children (from 60.5 percent 
in 1943 to 54.7 in 1944); sex offenses (from 87.9 percent in 1943 to 79.1 
percent in 1944); and gambling (from 86.6 percent in 1943 to 69.7 
percent in 1944). A substantial increase was noted in the percentage 
of persons found guilty for violations of traffic and motor vehicle 
laws, 84.3 percent being found guilty in 1944 as compared with 78.4 
percent in 1943. 

The percentage of persons found guilty during 1944 for individual 
offense classes ranges from 46.3 percent for persons charged with man- 
slaughter by negligence to 87.3 percent for those charged with driving 
while intoxicated. The comparatively low average percentage found 
guilty of negligent manslaughter is influenced, to some extent, by 
the practice in some jurisdictions of formally charging with mian- 
slaughter all drivers involved in traffic fatalities pending the outcome 
of the police investigation. With the exception of negligent man-— 
slaughter, the lowest percentage of those found guilty for any one 
offense class is for offenses against family and children (54.7 percent). 

Tabulations concerning persons found guilty for the part I and part 
II offense classes are presented separately in tables 20 and 21, respec- 
tively, since the annual returns do not provide for the listing of data 
relating to offenses known to the police for the part II crimes. The 
information presented was limited to the reports in which it appeared 
the entries for persons found guilty represented the final disposition 
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of the charges placed against the persons arrested, as distinguished 
from disposition at the preliminary hearing of the accused. 

The offense classes listed in table 21 are not identical with those 
appearing in table 18 because some of the reports used in preparing the 
compilations relative to persons found guilty did not include separate 
figures for the offense classes which have been consolidated in table 21. 


TABLE 20.—Offenses known, offenses cleared by arrest, and number of persons found 
guilty, 1944; 124 cities over 25,000 in population 


[Total population, 14,654,534, based on 1940 decennial census] 


Number nae oe Number | Number 
of persons found found 


offenses aus arged | Suilty 
Offense (part I classes) known to| cleared | (eid for | _ 0 
the by | Offense 


Police arrest 


Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murder and nonnegli- 
we manslaughter. - 
(b) slaughter by neg- 


S838 £ 
-Oonso © 


Burglary—breaking or entering - 

Larceny—theft (except auto 
theft 

Auto theft 


e& & 


6L. 
46. 
65. 
64. 
64. 
78. 
79. 
77. 
75. 


Colon 


TABLE 21.—Number of persons charged (held for prosecution) and number found 
guilty, 1944; 124 cities over 25,000 in population 


(Total population, 14,654,534, based on 1940 decennial census} 


Number of y Total found 
Number | Number 
ee found found waits (c (of | Percent- 
(he d for guilty of 
offense 


Offense (part IT classes) 


Other assaults 
vores and counterfeiting 
zlement and fraud 
Stolen property; buying, neers ete. 


Weapons; carrying, ‘is a 

Sex offenses (incheding pros' Soliboten and com- 
mercialized vice) 

Offenses against the family and children 

Narcotic drug laws 

Liquor laws 

Drunkenness; disorderly conduct and va- 


eeaees Syne Senmeees Vi dota mob baled |, 258 7, 302 
Traffic and motor vehicles laws_..........----- 11,111, 623 
All other offenses 45, 286 28, 569 


sinex sane aRERE 


| 2 1,748, 950 | 1,427,054 | 26,750 | ? 1,433, 804 


| Based on the reports of 123 cities with a total population of 13,031,082. 
* The total figures are subject to footnote (1). 
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PERSONS CHARGED AND PERCENT 
FOUND GUILTY 


CALENDAR YEAR 1944 
124 CITIES WITH OVER 25,000 INHABITANTS TOTAL POPULATION 14,654,534 


















NEGLIGENT 


492 
CHARGED 


UL Lesser OFFENSE 





RDER om 


3,252 
CHARGED 


AGGRAVATED 


515 13.1% 


RAPE 












BURGLARY 
8512 
CHARGED 


LARCENY 


20,849 
CHARGED 


Fiocure 8. 
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Persons Released (Not Held for Prosecution), 1944 


The annual crime reports provide for recording, in addition to the 
number of persons formally charged, the number released by the 
police without being charged. Generally, the data in table 22 repre- 
sent the number of persons taken into custody when it was thought 
they had been involved in the commission of some crime, but who 
were later released by the police, either because the police investigation 
established their innocence or because the evidence available was not 
sufficient to warrant the filing of formal charges against them. Per- 
sons taken into custody and released with a reprimand or on the 
“golden rule” principle are likewise included, as are persons sum- 
moned, notified, or cited to appear in court or at the police department 
for alleged traffic violations, who failed to appear and who were not 
subsequently arrested. Included also are some instances in which 
youthful persons were released, because under the circumstances it 
was felt the individual case would more properly be handled without 
prosecution. 

Information provided in table 22 is based on the reports of 770 
cities representing a total population of 22,554,679. The number of 
cities represented in this table is considerably less than in table 18, 
inasmuch as reports were excluded if there were no entries showing 
persons released or if the entries appeared to be incomplete or other- 
wise incorrect. However, reports listing persons released opposite 
the classification “suspicion” only were included in the compilation. 
It should be noted that the figures for “suspicion” representing 
persons released generally represent instances wherein persons were 
arrested under circumstances which caused the police to believe 
they had been involved in criminal activities of some nature, although 
they were not taken into custody in connection with some specific 
offense. ° 
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TABLE 22.—Persons released without being held for prosecution, 1944; number 
and rate per 100,000 inhabitants, by ion groups 


[Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 
Group II |Group III}Group IV| Group V |Group VI 


19 cities, | 43 cities, | 82 cities, |262 cities, | 348 cities 
100,000 to | 50,000 to | 25,000 to | 10,000 to| under 
250,000; | 100,000; | 50,000; | 25,000; | 10,000; 
— po po 
tion, tion, tion, on, 
8,095,170 | 2,836,213 | 2,986,957 | 2,777,920 | 4,004,023 | 1,964,396 


Criminal homicide: 
(a) Murder and nonnegli- 
gent a: 


oe 
(b) Manslau ter by negli- 
ge 


N muber of persons released - 
Rate per 100,000 
Aggravated assault: 


Number of Persons released - 
Rate per 100, 
B —break: ing or entering: 
umber of persons released 
Rate per 100,000. 
Larceny—theft: 
Number of persons released - 
Rate per 100,000 
Auto theft: 
Number of —— released 
Rate pe! 


y Fe Bs es te 


a ii Ma 
(2 oG.6 


per 100, 
ontee propery, buying, re- 


possessing: 
Tunsber . persons released 
Rate per 
F od Soeameeiidiiaa: 
umber of persons released _ 
nate per 100,000 
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Narcotic drug laws: 
— ee released. 


ete.: 
Number of persons released _ 
Rate per 100,000. 
Offenses against family and 
children: 


Number of persons relensed 


Driving while intoxicated: 
Number of — released _ 
Rate per 100,000. 

= and moto sonsrelogeed 

um persons re! 
Rate per 100,000. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 22.—Persons released without being held for prosecution, 1944; number 
and rate per 100,000 inhabitants, by population groups—Continued 


Group I | Group II |Group III|Group IV| Group V |Group VI 


16 cities | 19 cities, 82 cities, |262 cities, | 348 cities | 77) cit! 
over 25,000 to | 10,000 to | under 

| ae sing | ‘Sn | ack 
popula- | po popula- | popula- | popula- 
tion, tion, thot . tion, tion, 
8,095,170 | 2,636,213 2,777,920 | 4,094,023 


Disorderly conduct: 
Number of persons released 
Rate per 100,000. 2 
Drunkenness: 
Number of persons released - 
Rate per 100,000 
Vagrancy: 
Number of persons released - 
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Rate per 100,000. 

Gambling: 
Number of persons released _ 
Rate per 100,000 

Suspicion: 
Number of persons released 
Rate per 100,000 

All other offenses: 
Number of persons released . 
Rate per 100,000. 
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-# The number of persons released and the rate are based on the reports from the number of cities 
indicated below: 





Footnote i Population : | Cities | Population 





18 2, 471, 942 
768 | 20, 766, 956 








It will be noted that the information in table 22 includes opposite 
“traffic and motor vehicle laws” all types of violations of traffic laws 
with the exception of driving while intoxicated. This was necessary, 
inasmuch as many of the annual reports used in preparing the tabula- 
tion did not include separate information concerning the various 
traffic violations. The reports of 455 cities did, however, show sepa- 
rate figures concerning persons released by the police for (1) violations 
of road and driving laws, (2) parking violations, and (3) violations of 
other traffic and motor vehicle laws. Table 23 includes the number 
of persons released for these violations, together with the rate per 
100,000 inhabitants for cities grouped according to size. Warning 
tags used in some cities for minor traffic violations are included. 
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TABLE 23.—Persons released without being held for prosecution, traffic violations, 
except driving while intoxicated, 1944; number and rate per 100,000 inhabitants, 
by population groups 









{Population figures from 1940 decennial census] 


Group II |Group III/Group IV} Group V |Group VI 
a a -—_] total 





11 cities | 9 cities, | 27 cities, | 52 cities, | 167 cities, | 189 cities | #55 cities; 
Offense charged over 100,000 to | 50,000 to | 25,000 to | 10,000 to | under 
250,000; | 250,000; | 100,000; | 50,000; | 25,000; | 10,000; | P® 


| — — po} ula- | 15 3003 
tion, a on, on, tion, tion, "a: 13,393,351 
4,886,603 | 1,009,156 | 1,905,701 | 1,776,708 | 2,604,344 | 1,120,839 


Road and driving laws: 
Number of persons released 3, 952 
Rate per 100,000._.......... 80.9 
Parking violations: 
Number of persons released.| 20, 
Rate Wee <5 -55222 4 
Other t ¢ and motor vehicle 
laws: 
Number of persons released _ 4, 899 
Rate per 100,000............ 1 





































285.3 43.3 285. 313.6 150.1 
20, 567 27, 585 31, 57, 099 14, 946 171, 991 
1,871.2] 1,447.5 | 1,746.6) 2,192.5) 1,333.5 1, 234.2 


3, 136 sa} 5.07| 3,005] 3,515) 90,104 
691 715| 1,740| 3,031/ 1,641| 12,717 
| 37. 97.9 46.4 95.0 





Offenses Known, Offenses Cleared by Arrest, and Persons Charged by 
Geographic Divisions, 1944 

Inasmuch as marked: variations are noted in the number of offenses 
committed per unit of population in the different sections of the coun- 
try, it is to be expected that like variations would occur in the number 
of persons arrested in the various geographic divisions. Accordingly, 
there are presented in tables 24 and 25 data concerning offenses cleared 
and persons charged for each of the nine geographic divisions. Thus 
it is possible to compare local figures with averages of other cities in 
the same section of the country. The identical cities were used in 
compiling the information in tables 24 and 25 as are represented in 
tables 17 and 18. Fora list of the States included in each of the geo- 
graphic divisions, reference may be made to the listing of the States in 
table 7 of this issue of the bulletin. 

In examining the data presented in table 25, it should be noted that 
while theoretically an offender should be charged with the offense 
committed, in many instances the policy and practice of prosecuting 
attorneys, judges, and other officials, as well as public opinion and 
established customs in the community, will influence to a great extent 
the charge placed by the police against an arrested offender. It 
follows then that a person arrested for auto theft may, more frequently 
in some jurisdictions than in others, be charged with using an auto- 
mobile without the consent of the owner, while persons arrested for 
intoxication may be charged with disorderly conduct, et cetera. 
Similarly, the figures for prostitution and commercialized vice may 
be considered conservative since in many jurisdictions persons taken 
into custody for such violations are frequently charged with vagrancy, 
disorderly conduct, or some sex offense such as adultery or lewd and 
lascivious conduct, and such arrests are listed opposite the offense 
class which includes the charge actually placed against the offender. 
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TABLE 24.—Number of offenses known, number and percentage of offenses cleared by 
arrest, 1944, by geographic divisions 


[Population figures from 1940 decennial census) 


Geographic division 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


140 cities; total population, 
, 148,958: 
Number of offenses known 
Number cleared by arrest - - 
Percentage cleared by arrest _ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


330 cities; total population, 
9,412,306: 
Number of offenses known. 
Number cleared by arrest _- 
Percentagecleared by arrest _. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


343 cities; total population, 
14,441,464: 
Number of offenses known - 
Number cleared by arrest 
Percentage cleared by arrest. . 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


150 cities; total population, 
4,335,342: 
Number of offenses known. 
Number cleared by arrest_-. 
Percentage cleared by arrest _- 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


117. cities; total population, 
4,349,705: 
Number of offenses known- 
Number cleared by arrest _- 
Percentage cleared by arrest _- 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
27 cities; total population, 
71: 


Number of offenses known. 
Number cleared by arrest. 
Percentage cleared by arrest _- 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
72 cities; total population, 
3,085,254: 


"Number of offenses known. 
Number cleared by arrest_- 
Percentage cleared by arrest. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


56 cities; total population, 
1,145,130: 
Number of offenses-known_ 
Number cleared by arrest. 
Percentage cleared by arrest... 


PACIFIC STATES 


143 cities; total population, 
3,836,094: 
Number of offenses known. 
Number cleared by arrest.. 
Percentage cleared by arrest. 


Criminal homi- 
cide 


Bur- 


Agera-| glary— 
Murder,| xran- | Rape | 2>- | ‘vated | breaking |-4rcem: Auto 


y: 
nonneg- " bery theft theft 
ligent a 
man- | negli- 
slaugh- 
ter 


40 
42 
105.0 


189 
154 
81.5 





TaBLeE 25.—Persons charged (held for prosecution). 1944. number and rate ver 100.000 inhabitants bu aeocravhic divisions 
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Persons Charged (Held for Prosecution), 1944, Cities over 100,000 in 
Population 

Table 26 discloses the number of persons arrested and held for 
prosecution during 1944 in individual cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants. The data concerning persons arrested shown in this 
table are based on annual crime reports received for 1944 from the 
police departments in the cities listed. Urban communities over 
100,000 in population which are not listed either failed to forward 
an annual arrest report to the F B I, or indicated the report was not 
complete. 

Summary data concerning persons Held for prosecution have been 
presented in other tables of this bulletin. The figures in table 26 
are generally subject to the comment in the text preceding tables 
18, 24, and 25. 

With reference to the figures for parking violations, the data for 
some cities are very low and it is possible they are for some reason 
incomplete. 





TaBLE 26.—Number of persons charged (held for prosecution), January to December, inclusive, 1944. cities over 100,000 in population 
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DATA COMPILED FROM FINGERPRINT RECORDS 
Source of Data 


During the first 6 months of 1945, the F BI examined 270,739 
arrest records, as evidenced by fingerprint cards, in order to obtain 
data concerning the age, sex, race, and previous criminal history of 
the persons represented. The compilation has been limited to in- 
stances of arrests for violations of state laws and municipal ordinances. 
In other words, fingerprint cards representing arrests for violations 
of Federal laws or representing commitments to any type of penal 
institution have been excluded from this tabulation. 

The number of fingerprint records examined exceeded the 237,104 
handled for the first 6 months of 1944 by 14.2 percent. The tabula- 
tion of data from fingerprint cards obviously does not include all 
persons arrested, since there are individuals taken into custody for 
whom no fingerprint cards are forwarded to Washington. Further- 
more, data pertaining to persons arrested should not be treated as 
information regarding the number of offenses committed, since two 
or more persons may be involved in the joint commission of a single 
offénse, and on the other hand one person may be arrested and charged 
with the commission of several separate crimes. 

Offense Charged 


More than 38 percent (104,169) of the records examined during the 
first 6 months of 1945 represented arrests for major violations. Persons 
charged with murder, robbery, assault, burglary, larceny, or auto 
theft numbered 77,716, constituting 28.7 percent of the total arrest 
records examined. 


Sex 


Fingerprint cards representing arrests of males during the first 
half of 1945 numbered 226,885, which is a 15.4 percent increase over 
the 196,619 cards received during the same period of 1944. Female 
arrest prints increased from 40,485 during the first half of 1944 to 
43,854 in the like period of 1945, representing an increase of 8.3 per- 
cent. 

Age 


Persons under 21 years of age arrested and fingerprinted during the 
first half of 1945 numbered 58,041, constituting 21.4 percent of the 
total arrests. Youths played a predominant part in the commission 
of crimes against property as indicated by the fact that of the 62,891 
persons of all ages arrested for robbery, burglary, larceny, auto theft, 
embezzlement, fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, receiving stolen property, 
and arson, 24,877 (39.6 percent) were less than 21 years old. 
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For males and females combined, the figures for the groups in 
which the largest number of arrests occurred during the first 6 months 
of 1945 are as follows: 


The predominating age group for males was 17 and for females, 22. 
Arrests of males increased generally for all age groups except those 
under 15 years, arrests of males under 21 increasing 9.8 percent. The 
greatest increase in arrests of boys under 21 years of age was noted in 
offenses of criminal homicide, rape, and other felonious assaults, such 
arrests increasing 23.8 percent during the first half of 1945 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1944 (from 2,936 to 3,636). 

Although the total arrests of girls under 21 years of age decreased 
5.4 percent during the first half of 1945, such arrests for offenses 
against property increased 9.2 percent, from 1,796 to 1,961. 


TABLE 27.—Total arrests subdivided by sex; also number and pron of arrests 
of persons under 25 years of age, Jan. 1-June 30, 1945 
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ARRESTS OF MALES 
UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE 


PERCENT DECREASE PERCENT INCREASE 
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Dt ad 


129.3 


ASSAULT 
BURGLARY 


LARCENY 
AUTO THEFT 


PROSTITUTION AND 
OTHER SEX OFFENSES 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT 
AND VAGRANCY 
DRUNKENNESS 
AND DRIVING WHILE 
INTOXICATED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TABLE 28.—Arrests by age groups, male and female, Jan. 1—June 30, 1945 
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Criminal Repeaters 


Of the 270,739 arrest records examined, 141,065 (52.1 percent) 
represented persons who already had fingerprint cards on file in the 
Identification Division of the FBI. For males the percentage 
having prior records was 55.5 and for females the percentage was 
34.8 These figures pertain to fingerprint arrest records and in no 
@wvay relate to the civil identification files of the F B I. 

For males and females combined, the percentage with a prior 
fingerprint record was 15.7 at age 15, and this figure rose rapidly to 
42.6 at age 20. For males, the percentage was 16.4 at age 15 and 
47.0 at age 20. For females, the percentage with prior fingerprint 
records was 10.2 at age 15 and 30.4 at age 20. 

Arrests Outside of State of Birth 


The 1940 decennial census indicates that 22.4 percent of the native 
population resided outside of their State of birth. A tabulation of 
similar information from the fingerprint records disclosed that 56.8 
percent of all the persons arrested and fingerprinted during the first 
half of 1945 were arrested outside of their State of birth. The figures 
for males and females were generally quite similar, for males 57.0 
percent and for females 55.7 percent. However, there is a difference 
in these figures when subdivided by age groups. Of the females 
under 21 years of age; 45.6 percent were arrested outside of their 
state of birth, whereas the corresponding figure for males was 39.0 
percent. ; 


Race 


Most of the persons represented in this study were members of the 
white and Negro races. Including Mexicans, who numbered 10,013, 
members of the white race represented 192,165 of the 270,739 arrest 
records received, while 74,251 were Negroes, 3,223 were Indians, 280 
Chinese, 49 Japanese, and 771 were representatives of other races. 












OFFENSE CLASSIFICATIONS 


In order to indicate more clearly the types of offenses included in part I and 
part II offenses, there follows a brief definition of each classification: 


Part I Offenses 


1. Criminal homicide.—(a) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter includes all 
wilful felonious homicides as distinguished from deaths caused by negligence. 
Does not include attempts to kill, assaults to kill, suicides, accidental deaths, or 
justifiable homicides. Justifiable homicides excluded from this classification are 
limited to the following types of cases: (1) The killing of a felon by a peace officer 
in line of duty; (2) The killing of a hold-up man by a private citizen. (b) Man- 
slaughter by negligence includes any death which the police investigation estab- 
lishes was primarily attributable to gross negligence on the part of some individual 
other than the victim. 

2. Rape.—lIncludes forcible rape, statutory rape (no force used—victim under 
age of consent), assault to rape, and attempted rape. 

3. Robbery.—Includes stealing or taking anything of value from the person by 
force or violence or by putting in fear, such as strong-arm robbery, stick-ups, 
robbery armed. Includes assault to rob and attempt to rob. 

4. Aggravated assault.—Includes assault with intent to kill; assault by shooting, 
cutting, stabbing, maiming, poisoning, scalding, or by the use of acids. Does not 
include simple assault, assault and battery, fighting, etc. 

5. Burglary—breaking or entering.—Includes burglary, housebreaking, safe- 
cracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or a theft, even though no force 
was used to gain entrance. Includes attempts. Burglary followed by larceny 
is included in this classification and not counted again as larceny. 

6. Larceny—theft (except auto theft).—(a) Fifty dollars and over in value; 
(b) under $50 in value—includes in one of the above subclassifications, depending 
upon the value of the property stolen, thefts of. bicycles, automobile accessories, 
shoplifting, pocket-picking, or any stealing of property or article of value which 
is not taken by force and violence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, 
“con” games, forgery, worthless checks, etc. 

7. Auto theft.—Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or driven away 
and abandoned, including the so-called joy-riding thefts. Does not include taking 
for temporary use when actually returned by the taker, or unauthorized use by 
those having lawful access to the vehicle. 


Part II Offenses 


8. Other assaults.—Includes all assaults and attempted assaults which are not 
of an aggravated nature and which do not belong in class 4. 

9. Forgery and counterfeiting.—Includes offenses dealing -with the making, 
altering, uttering, or possessing, with intent to defraud, anything false which is 
made to appear true. Includes attempts. 

10. Embezzlement and fraud.—Includes all offenses of fraudulent conversion, 
embezzlement, and obtaining money or property by false pretenses. 

11. Stolen property; buying, receiving, possessing.—Ineludes buying, receiving, 
and possessing stolen property as well as attempts to commit any of those offenses. 
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12. Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.—Includes all violations of regulations 
or statutes controlling the carrying, using, possessing, furnishing, and manufac- 
turing of deadly weapons or silencers and all attempts to violate such statutes 
or regulations. 

13. Prostitution and commercialized vice.—Includes sex offenses of a commer- 
cialized nature, or attempts to commit the same, such as prostitution, keeping 
bawdy house, procuring, transporting, or detaining women for immoral purposes. 

14. Sex offenses (except rape and prostitution and commercialized vice) .—In- 
cludes offenses against chastity, common decency, morals, and the like. Includes 
attempts. 

15. Offenses against the family and children.—Includes offenses of nonsupport, 
neglect, desertion, or abuse of family and children. 

16. Narcotic drug laws.—Includes offenses relating to narcotic drugs, such as 
unlawful possession, sale, or use. Excludes Federal offenses. 

17. Liquor laws.— With the exception of ‘‘drunkenness” (class 18) and ‘driving 
while intoxicated” (class 22), liquor law violations, State or local, are placed in 
this class. Excludes Federal violations. 

18. Drunkenness.—Includes all offenses of drunkenness or intoxication. 

19. Disorderly conduct.—Includes all charges of committing a breach of the 
peace. 

20. Vagrancy.—Includes such offenses as vagabondage, begging, loitering, etc. 

21. Gambling.—Includes offenses of promoting, permitting, or engaging in 
gambling. 

22. Driving while intoxicated.—Includes driving or operating any motor vehicle 
while drunk or under the influence of liquor or narcotics. 

23. Violation of road and driving laws.—Includes violations of regulations with 
respect to the proper handling of a motor vehicle to prevent accidents. 

24. Parking violations.—Includes violations of parking ordinances. 

25. Other violations of traffic and motor vehicle laws.—Includes violations of 
State laws and municipal ordinances with regard to traffic and motor vehicles 
not otherwise provided for in classes 22-24. 

26. All other offenses.—Includes all violations of State or local laws for which 
no provision has been made above in classes 1-25. 

27. Suspicion.—This classification includes all persons arrested as suspicious 
characters, but not in connection with any specific offense, who are released with- 
out formal charges being placed against them. 
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